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TRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


* BENCLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUF KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper 
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ARRIVAL OF MR, LOFT AND MRS. PECKCHAFF. 


LAURA LOFT; 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS.: 
CHAPTER XIII.—WHO WOULD BE A YELLOW OCHRE MAN? 


“Tnomas Lorr, you are under a great mistake!” 
said Mrs. Peckchaff. S 


Mrs. Peckchaff was sitting by ‘a charming bow 


window at Hurley with her work in her hand as she 
spoke, and Mr. Loft was standing by the same 
window, with his hands clasped behind his back, 
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staring out on what he had no particular wish at 


‘| that moment to see, and what, indeed, he did not see, 
‘| for his mind’s eye was in another direction, and so 


fully engrossed, that his bodily vision failed to im- 
press him. 

Mrs. Peckchaff took up her bright steel scissors 
and cut the edge of her hem straight while he 
digested her announcement, looking at him with an 
expression as keen as her scissors. 

Finding he did not reply, she began again. 
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‘‘ You'll excuse my saying my mind, Thomas, but 
you know my business in coming here was to do that 
very thing, and, as Walter says, it’s best to be 
upright and downright, and come to the point.” 

Mr. Loft did not feel disposed to excuse her ; he 
theught the desirableness of coming to a point de- 
pended greatly on what that point was, so he did not 
vouchsafe any sign of assent to his sister-in-law’s 
propositions, but stood in the same erect form and 


with the samo vacant stare, adding only a slight | 
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have been much tried. My wife, who is a great dis. 
ciplinarian, and has been invaluable in that, as in 
many other ways, to our children, cannot bear to seo 
misrule, and she has spoken strongly; but we both 
feel for you, and would gladly see your family united, 
and Laura established, as a dutiful daughter, helping 
you to cultivate your beautiful boy.” , 

‘“‘ Beautiful boy!” ‘This was the charm that lulled 
the storm in “‘ brother Loft’s” breast. 

‘He ts a beautiful boy! And how she could hate 





frown. | him, ery him, fly from him, and never send a line 
“It’s of no use to kick against things, Thomas,” | of inquiry after him or us, it passes my powers to 
said Mrs. Peckchaff, who immediately detected the | take in,” said Mr. Loft. 
frown; ‘the girl has done wrong—very wrong. I | Mr. Peckchaif agreed with him, but modified his 
don’t excuse her, but you have done wrong too, and | censures with apologies, pleading Laura’s youth, 
there’s no kindness in blinking the matter.” want of knowledge, and natural character. 
A slightly impatient shrug of Mr. Loft’s shoulder ‘Old enough to know better!” Mr. Loft re- 
warned her that, if she did not temper her ‘“‘ upright | peatedly muttered. 
and downright ” with a little soothing admixture, he | It was long before the father’s heart relented, bu: 
would decamp, and she would lose the opportunity | Walter’s gentle reproof, delivered with the sympathy 
she had been watching and waiting for to “put | of an imperfect fellow-creature (and one who knew 
things before him;” so she began again, and, with | he was imperfect), at last wrought on him. He was 
some success, presented to him a very true picture of | touched, he was forced to see he had done wrong; 
where his failing had been in bringing up Laura, | he was constrained to gratitude towards his wife's 
and how inevitably her failure in filial duty had | brother; he felt compunction as the dim conviction 
followed. of his tyranny over hér arose in his mind, and he was 
‘¢Tyain up a child in the way he should go; when | struck with the air of deference he had never seen 
he is old he will not depart from it,’” she said. | before in his sister-in-law to her husband. He had 
“Why, look at all owr young ones! Is thero one | always looked on her as a@ vixen that drove him 
that has not turned out well, or that wouldn’t do his | gagged and bound before her, but now she continu- 
best to please and serve us? Not one!” | ally fell behind, and appealed to him to confirm and 
Mrs. Peckchaff looked too much pleased with her- | approve what she said and did. Ho felt that tho 
self to make this vaunt agreeable to Mr. Loft, who | presence of Walter and his wifg would be most useful 
replied with Laura’s sarcastic smile-—that is, with | at Laura’s arrival, and therefore said to Mrs. Peck- 
the smile she had inherited from him. chaff, in a conciliatery tone, ‘‘ We are both of us apt 
Mrs. Peckchaff hated this smile, and was obliged | to be hasty, let all pass.” Mrs. Peckchaff longed to 
to be silent a little to master her temper. During | say she didn’t wish her sentiment to ‘“‘pass!’”’ She 
this pause Mr. Peckchaff came in, and seeing his | thought she had said not too much, but too little, 
wife in what seemed rather unfriendly talk with his | and was on the point of declaring she did not find 
brother-in-law, wnom he never cared to encounter | fault hastily, but from deliberate judgment; but 
even in his best moods, was going to retreat, but Mr. | Walter looked at her, as if to say, “* Enough, enough! 
Loft called out, ‘Come in, Walter, we are not in | pray keep the peace!” and she was silent. 
secret debate ; vour good lady is only calling me to Laura’s letter to her uncle, announcing her in- 
account for my parental deficiencies.” tended return, had filled her father with perturbation 
‘‘Ah!” said Mr. Peckehaff, his hand still on the | and her mother with misgiving. Poor littleTommy had 
door, ‘‘she said it would be better to—to—prepare | shown terrible symptoms of delicacy that had made 
you for poor Laura’s coming.” him, if possible, a thousand times dearer to her than 
‘‘ Poor Laura!” exclaimed Mr. Loft, angrily; ‘I | ever, and she dreaded the effect that her daughter's 
think it is her poor father you should pity.” imperious, unloving spirit, embittered by jealousy, 
“‘ And mother,” said Mrs. Peckchaff, with a side | might now have on his health and happiness. Mr. 
nod of her head. | Loft felt that to receive her kindly would compromise 
‘Her mother has not suffered as I have done, Mrs. ' his dignity, and to do it with reproach, or even cold- 
Peckchaff,” said Mr. Loft, haughtily. ness, would drive her to desperation and‘make matters 
‘‘No; and you haven’t suffered as she has done; worse. He took refuge in Walter Peckchaff’s society 
if you had, you’d have been a different man, Mr. till the announcement came, hoping to drink in some 
Loft. And now it’s come to ‘Mr. Loft’ and ‘Mrs. of his calm, comfortable mind. ‘I always took him 
Peckchaff,’ I think it’s time we went home, Walter. , for half a fool,” he thought, ‘‘ but really he is a very 
We did our best to show Laura her fault while she | sensible fellow, and has now even got his termagant 
was with us, and took the trouble to go after her to | wife under control.” 
do her good and get knowledge of her for you, and But although the plan of a reception, kind, but in 
we came here, where we didn’t feel any drawing to | no way demonstrative, ignoring the past, as to its 
come except for poor Eliza’s sake, and now all we! faults, was decided on as the wisest and best to 
get for our pains is ‘Mrs. Peckchaff!’ ‘Walter, | adopt, poor Mr. Loft was worked up to a pitch of 
speak up, and tell him what a deal of harm his | great excitement, and when the carriage, which had 
example and temper have done to the girl, and how | been to meet the train, appeared on the drive, he 
he has driven the senses out of poor Eliza!” fairly gasped for breath, while his face, as Mrs. 
__ Mr. Loft was so surprised by this sudden outburst, | Peckchaff, who sat occasionally taking a view of him, 
that he could only answer with a fixed glare, and | declared, ‘‘fell to pieces,” not one feature could 
Mr. Peckchaff, much troubled, said, ‘‘Indeed, brother | maintain its natural shape. 
Loft, I do pity you much, and poor Eliza, too; you| Mr. Peckchaff had ~ to meet Laura at the 
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station. He thought he might be useful in preparing 
her for the interview ; lessening any dread of indignity 
she might have, and at the same time showing her 
the bearing of gratitude and deference she ought to 
exhibit to parents so forgiving. 

Mr. Peckchaff meant well to the whole family, and 
it was entirely because he met with an old friend on 
the platform, who kept him talking on things too 
interesting, that he allowed his niece’s train to arrive 
and the passengers to alight and disappear; and 
great was his mortification to see the back of his 
brother Loft’s carriage quite a speck from its long 
distance on the turnpike road to Hurley. 

He had not told the man he was going to return 
with him; he very frequently walked in and out of 
of the town; he had not mentioned that he was come 
to meet his young mistress; therefore the man 
departed when he found his passenger, leaving him 
on the platform with his back turned, his head bent 
wud his hands crossed behind him. 

“T don’t see Walter,” said Mrs. Peckchaff ; ‘‘ there 
was only one head by the window as the carriage 

vassed.”” 

si How—very—awkward!” said Mr. Loft, tremb- 
ling from head to foot. He did not think it proper 
for him to advance to meet Laura; but if he had 
thought so, he could not have done it. Mrs. Peck- 
chaif looked at him with mingled surprise and pity 
and a little contempt; but even she was excited, and 
looked keenly and impatiently at the door, which 
she thought never would open. There was evidently 
a nervous hand on the handle; it rattled and turned, 
and yet the door kept shut. ' 

‘Poor girl!’”? said Mrs. Peckchaff; ‘‘I guess 
what she feels,” and rose to open it. But before she 
could reach it it opened, and she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “ Sally Batts!” 

“Yes,mum. I know as it’s a great disappoint- 
ment, only miss said as you’d, maybe, be better glad 
to see me than her, for all she’s in her bed, poor 
thing, and no ways able, and so I comed to say so.” 

As Mrs. Batts was more excursive than usual-in 
her explanation, it will be better to tell for her what 
had brought her to Hurley. 

Laura had not felt any illness while she was in 
action, but no sooner had she sealed her last note 
than her strength, which had been greatly tried by 
conflicting emotions, gave way, and she sank into a 
state alternating between abject despondency and 
irritable excitement. The night was spent in restless 
tossings to and fro, so that in the morning, worn out 
and feverish, she could not rise from her bed. The 
note to Myrtle had been duly delivered. Full of pity 
for her misguided friend, whom she now beheld only 
in her sorrow, she hastened to see her before the 
early hour at which she was to leave. She found her in 
bed, scarcely herself, and with Clara’s help, for whom 
she sent, arranged that good Mrs. Batts should carry 
the account of her illness to Hurley. 

“A letter would not convey half as much as she 
will describe,” said Myrtle. 

‘No, I am sure not,” said Clara, with a smile; 
but both felt that, for Laura’s future happiness at 
home, it should be clearly made out to her parents 
that her remaining away was not voluntary. 

“We must go to her, brother Loft,” said Mrs. 
Peckchaff, when Mrs. Batts had fulfilled her task. 

“ Who?” stammered Mr. Loft. 
“You and I will be best,” she said; ‘ her mother 
cannot leave Tommy; but one of her parents must go, 
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or she will not believe you forgive her; and sne will 
want a woman to look after her, so I will go.” 

Mrs. Peckchaff had a way of settling matters that 
not even Mr. Loft could question, so the thing was 
done. 

Just as Mrs. Peckchaff was tying her bonnet, and 
the carriage was again coming to the door, Mr. Peck- 
chaff struggled up the drive, and appeared before 
them. Notwithstanding his wife’s great improve- 
ment of late, he looked like a naughty boy expecting 
castigation. It was, indeed, a relief to find out how 
matters stood, and he watched with great serenity 
the departure of his’ wife and brother-in-law, and 
rested in the prospect of his sister Eliza. 

‘You see, Walter, you would only be in the way,”’ 
said Mrs. Peckchaff, who felt it necessary for con- 
sistency’s sake to make some apology. 

‘Quite so,” he replied, so cheerfully that she 
smiled. 

‘You will take care of the poor boy?” said Mr. 
Loft, sighing. 

“ And of your sister?” said Mrs. Peckchaff, with 
one of her side nods. 

It was well that Mrs. Peckchaff’s plan was carried 
out; symptoms had set in of so threatening a kind 
that Laura’s friends became alarmed. But Mrs. 
Peckchaff, who had seen her own boys and girls 
happily through all possible complaints, was not 
daunted. She said she would shortly be able to be 
removed ; and in order to save Mrs. Loft, whose time 
was now completely taken up, she would take her to 
Rosemary Hill, and there nurse her till she was quite 
ready for home. ‘This was a great relief to Mr. Loft, 
who, when his interview with his daughter was over, 
didn’t exactly know what to do next. Mrs. Peckchatf 
despatched him with directions to send Walter home 
as soon as she returned, and to see that he did not 
leave the luggage behind him. 

‘“You see,” she remarked, ‘his mind being on 
things of more consequence, he always leaves these 
matters to me.” 

She promised to remain till her niece could remove, 
and finally to restore her to Hurley, all the better for 
everything that had happened, and she was enabled 
to keep her word. 

Mrs. Peckchaff amused herself, during her days 
of nursing, with the narratives ot Mrs. Batts, who 
was, however, rather low from the fact of losing all 
her lodgers, who were so soon to emigrate. 

‘‘And I’m sure, mum, I hope they'll be happy. 
And a good friend they’ve got in the lawyer gentle- 
man as is a-going to send ’em among the savages, 
which it would a been better if they hadn’t been of 
that sort, only Batts (who know’d a deal about 
savages and little things of that sort out of a book as 
he took in—he was wonderful at his books, was Batts) 
was used to say as it’s only a particular kind of 
savages as eats people; and I’m sure I hope they’ll 
never be ’quainted with that kind.” 

When Laura was well enough to bear removal, 
Mrs. Peckchaff, who had seen much of Clara and 
Myrtle, and admired and felt grateful to both, de- 
termined to take leave of them and express her 
thanks. 

“T hope, madam, you will take Miss Loft back, 
now that she has given up mischievous associates, 
restored to health of mind as well as body,” said 
Mr. Davenant. 

Mrs. Peckchaff’s penetration had discovered how 
matters stood at Dormer, and she replied— 
002 
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‘“‘T hope so; she has been very wrong-headed, but 
I really believe she got as much harm from seeing 
brow-beating husbands as from talking with cock-a- 
whoop wives.” 

Mr. Davenant coloured as he replied, ‘‘ Evil was 
evil wherever it was found.” 

‘‘Of course, my husband can reason and argue 
upon the fuss that’s going on; but I can only see 
the moral,” she continued. ‘If husbands would 
keep their places, and wives theirs, and do their duty 
in them, there would be an end of all nonsensical 
wrangling about who is to be at the top of the tree.” 

‘‘T think, Clara, you and I-had better adopt the 
old lady’s solution of the question,” said Mr. Dave- 
nant, when Mrs. Peckchaff had left. 

‘‘She only deals with the case of husband and 
wile,” said Clara; ‘I care for the unmarried, who, 
without the protection and provision marriage is 
supposed to afford, often have to earn bread for a 
family; dutiful daughters, loving sisters, and 
motherly aunts, on whom too frequently the helpless 
are thrown. How to carve out ways of honourable 
maintenance for these, such as befit the sex, is my 
aim.” 

Charles shook his head: “ Difficult—difficult— 
difficult!”? he exclaimed; ‘‘nevertheless, he that 
would throw a stumbling-block in your way — 
there is not enough yellow ochre in the world to 
paint him!” 

And so, surely, will the reader say; and may all 
who read—and many more—do their best, however 
little that best may be, to help on the true interests 
of women ; not by flying in the face of God’s appoint- 
ments, but by diligently observing them, and faith- 
fully discharging a// their relative duties. 

Charles Leporel did not overshoot the mark when 
he said that when the sacred institution of ‘‘ the 
family” died out in England, decency, happiness, 
and prosperity would die with it. No law can settle 
the question of ‘‘ which is to govern”—that is, no 
law of man’s making. God’s law has established the 
point, and where rule is overstrained it soonér or 
later punishes the ‘‘ wrong ruler.” Truly we may, 
without uncharitableness, wish that all enemies of 
good, who go about agitating people’s minds with 
false grievances to prevent them from seeing and 
remedying true ones, were condemned to live on the 
most ‘‘undisgestible’’ cheese and be painted with 
yellow ochre! 

Myrtle was afraid, notwithstanding her husband’s 
hearty farewell to Charles, that he had been too 
much ruffled by what had been said to forget it 
directly. 

Mr. Davenant never condescended to scold, that 
would have degraded him from his high position, 
but he had the power of making himself exceedingly 
disagreeable when he was offended, and he was not 
slow in general to exercise it. Humble as she was, 
even her gentle nature shrank from the cold, super- 
cilious, lordly toleration which his manner breathed 
whenever he considered that his dignity had been 
touched. This manner she now was so prepared for 
that she sat back in the carriage and silently gazed 
on the objects from the window with an abstracted 
look. 

‘‘ Counting the trees, Myrtle?” asked Mr. Dave- 
nant. 

She started, and when she turned her eyes on him 


tears spranginto them. Quite mistaking their origin, 


he said, ‘1 am really sorry for her, too, dear; but 
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there is nothing short of experience to teach her, 
When she has been well schooled, let us hope she 
will come out as an apt pupil should do, and then all 
the cleverness she has the credit of possessing will be 
brought to bear on life.” 

Myrtle, glad that her silence and tears were 
ascribed to sorrow for her friend, recovered her 
spirits, and answered cheerfully. 

‘“‘Myrtle,” said Mr. Davenant, seeing that his wife 
had again become absorbed in meditation, “that is 
a very sensible old woman, that Mrs. Peck—what do 
you call her?” 

‘«Peckchaff,”” said Myrtle, smiling. 

‘“‘ Aye, Peckchaff. What did she say? ‘If hus. 
bands would keep their places, and wives theirs, and 
do their duty in them, there would be an end of all 
nonsensical wrangling about who is to be at the to 
of the tree.’ There’s truth in that: the difficulty is 
for husbands and wives to know their places, isn’t 
it, dear?”? He asked this question so kindly that 
Myrtle was encouraged to answer, ‘“‘ They may know 
it by reading over the marriage service. Don’t you 
think so?” 

‘You said ‘to obey,’” he said, with a smile. 

‘Yes,’ she answered; ‘‘and we both said ‘to 
cherish.’ ” 

He looked down, for her eyes and voice, mild as 
both were, were full of meaning. 

‘‘¢To support, nurse up, shelter!’” he said to 
himself that evening, closing the dictionary. “So 
that is the meaning of ‘cherish.’ And that is my 
duty to her. ‘To the utmost of her power she does it 
to me; but how my side will bear scrutiny is a ques- 
tion for her answer.” 

The thin end of the wedge once in, there was hope 
for Mr. Davenant, and hope for Myrtle on his 
account; and the hope was gradually realised. 
Clara rejoiced in his altered tone and manner; she 
could not but think she had dropped words of weight 
with him. Charles clapped his hands, he was sure 
he had shamed him. Myrtle’s heart swelled with 
gratitude; she knew the words, ‘‘ Let patience have 
its perfect work,” and she believed that though 
words of weight and manly representation had been 
instrumental in working the change, the Power that 
had given her patience to wait and the spirit to pray 
deserved all the praise. 





THE FAILURES OF CHARITY. 


BY THE EDITOR OF ‘‘LOW’S HANDBOOK TO THE CHARITIES OF LONDON.” 


HE spirit of charity, the disposition to help the 

sick, the sorrowful, and the suffering, has always 
honourably distinguished the English nation. We 
have an immense array of charitable and benevolent 
institutions, mostly ‘‘ supported by voluntary contn- 
butions,” yet with all the vast network of charities, 
it happens that the cases most worthy of help are 
often passed over and have no share in the abundant 
bounty. 

A few illustrations drawn from actual experience 
will explain our meaning. If a man falls down and 
breaks his leg, he is at once carried to the accident 
ward of one of our large hospitals. Happily, such 
cases are taken on their merits, and are admitted 
without an ‘“‘order;” but if, as is more frequently 
the case, the patient is suffering from a disease likely 
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limb, he is compelled to obtain through the interven- 


‘tion of a governor or subscriber a ticket of admission, 


without which he might knock in vain at the porter’s 
gate. In other words, the noble hospital system of 
the metropolis—and it is truly noble, despite the 
flaws in its administration—is so managed that those 
who have friends gain the treatment they need, in 
some cases when they can well afford to pay for it, 
while those who are without acquaintances, although 
perhaps more urgently requiring medical advice, are 
entirely shut out. Nor is it always owing to their 
own fault that these poor creatures are to be classed 
among the friendless thousands whose faces meet us 
with such painful frequency carrying their tale of 
woe written in that plainest of all languages upon 
nature’s own mirror. They live, it may be, in a parish 
where a non-resident incumbent, or an absence of 
religious workers, has left the poor chiefly if not en- 
tirely to themselves, or in one of those overcrowded 
districts where the efforts of the ministers of the 
various churches and their district visitors are literally 
inadequate to cope with the difficulties of the popu- 
lation. They are unknown to those who could put out 
a hand to help them, and thus they drag on their 
existence tended by someone almost as helpless as 
themselves, and only cheered by the sparing visits of 
the parish doctor, whose income— shame on the 
English poor-law that it should be so—is so small 
that it is well-nigh impossible for him to give the 
necessary time to his work. For such persons the 
hospital system, except in one or two cases, is prac- 
tically useless, while it not unfrequently happens that 
in a smaller district, where each house is known to 
the parson, those who have far less claim easily 
gain admission. Hero, then, is a clear proof of the 
failure of charity in the very quarter where, if it 
were thoroughly organised, failure ought to be, and 
we believe would be, impossible. 

Turn we to another picture, unhappily still more 
common, and, if possible, more sad. Not to go be- 
yond the columns of our daily companion, the 
“Times” newspaper, we can without any stretch of 
the imagination picture to ourselves the homes 
whence come those advertisements from governesses 
wanting situations, and from ladies seeking homes 
as “companions,” etc., plaintively headed ‘‘ no salary 
required.” The bare’necessaries of life, coupled with 
an amount of labour and endurance of insult to 
which a modern servant would never submit, are 
esteemed as a welcome relief from starvation at 
home, where every ‘‘mouth” makes a difference in 
the weekly bills. Now, in such a position as this, 
it must with reluctance be admitted our charity again 
fails. The destitute boy, the seamstress, nay, even 
the fallen woman, who is literally sought out by 
those who fulfil the good work of saving that which 
was lost—all are cared for, while the educated 
woman, left destitute through no fault of her own, is 
relegated to the tender mercies of “agents,” who, if 
they find her employment, mulct her of a considerable 
percentage of her first quarter’s salary. But still 
Worse remains behind. After giving the governess 
wages which the housekeeper would despise and 
the cook would refuse with a shudder, it is too 
tommon a custom on the part of her employers to 
turn her out into the world for the holidays, altogether 


— of the question whether she has friends | 
able and willing to receive her, and thus the hardly- | 


earned pittance, insufficient under any circumstances 
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for woman’s wants, is spent on board and lodging, at | 
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a time when those who have benefited by her ex- 
penditure of brain and energy are enjoying perhaps 
a superfluity of the comforts of life. Here, once 
more our charity fails, as it provides no remedy for 
the evil, the institutions open to governesses being 
chiefly designed for the aged and infirm, and being 
then only available for those who have friends with 
sufficient interest or money to secure the votes 
needful for election. 

Another equally common instance of the failure 
of charity lies in the almost entire absence of insti- 
tutions for affording temporary relief to the deserving 
poor, either in times of sickness or when work cannot 
be obtained. Despite the oft-repeated proverb which 
tells us that ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure,’’ and 
the equally threadbare axiom that ‘A stitch in time 
saves nine,’ we find that English philanthropists, 
like our poor law officials, are too much inclined to 
spend all their strength on the provision of remedies 
which often come too late, and consider no outlay too 
great to relieve those who might have been kept 
from absolute poverty by a little judicious aid, or, 
still better, by a loan; in fact, they regard preventive 
measures as altogether beyond their province. True 
it is that the pawnbroker’s shop is at hand, with its 
exorbitant rate of interest, but something better is 
wanted. At such a moment surely the figure of 
Charity might with the most complete appropriateness 
appear on the scene ready to do her holy work ; but, 


alas! the very opposite is the case, and until want 


has generated disease, or idleness has produced 
something worse than poverty, it is very difficult to 
obtain relief either from the official almsgiver or the 
dispenser of parish aid. Right well do we know, 
and cordially do we recognise, the labours of those 
unpaid almoners the district visitors and other noble 
helpers of the sick and afflicted, but it is precisely 
because we wish to see them provided with the means 
of offering assistance where they see it is required, 
that we point to this notable defect in our charitable 
system. 

The same remark applies, though in a less degree, 
seeing that steps are now being taken for the pro- 
vision of what we desire, to the absence of institutions 
for the utilisation of what is at present only too truly 
described as waste labour. Thanks to the exertions 
of Lord Shaftesbury and his large band of fellow- 
workers, the street arabs are now transformed into 
street orderlies, either as shoeblacks, collectors of 
refuse, or errand-boys, while our old soldiers, instead 
of lying idle on a pension which is insufficient for 
their wants, meet a public necessity by carrying 
messages or parcels. But making full allowance for 
these and kindred institutions, there is still a vast 
amount of working power which might be employed 
with advantage, and the use of which would inevitably 
tend to the relief of distress. It is indeed open to 
question whether a system combining work with 
education would not have formed by far the best 
means of carrying out the duty allotted to our school 
boards, on the plan so successfully adopted in the 
shoeblack brigades; but apart from this matter, 
which deserves consideration by itself, there can be 
little doubt that no sounder principle of relief was 
ever set forth than is summed up in the words, 
‘“* He who will not work, neither shall he eat.’”’ This 
should be the cardinal principle of action with phi- 
lanthropists as with the officials of our workhouses, 
for while we cannot make life too easy for those who 
by age or illness are unable to work, so it is the 
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truest wisdom and the most real kindness in all other 
cases to insist upon the performance of a certain 
amount of labour as the condition of the reception of 
relief. Any other system inevitably breeds paupers 
instead of transforming the pauper into an industrious 
worker in the great human hive, and is therefore to 
be condemned. When we state that there are not 
more than a dozen separate institutions in the metro- 
polis with the express object of enabling men, 
women, and children to obtain employment, it will 
be evident that there is a manifest lack of machinery 
in this direction; and we therefore rejoice to note 
that nearly all the institutions newly established 
during the year 1872 were formed for this special 
purpose. 

Another field in which charitable workers have 
hitherto failed to supply any effective remedy for the 
existing evils, lies in the provision of homes for 
strangers and friendless travellers, whether foreigners 
or natives of our own country, who by accident or by 
the vicious habits of their fellow-creatures are 
thrown literally on the streets of the great metro- 
polis. It has often been remarked that there is no 
spot in the world where a stranger feels so thoroughly 
lonely as in the midst of a vast city, with its hurrying 
myriads passing to and fro, all eagerly intent on 
their own business, and never pausing to think of the 
waytarer, scarcely perhaps deigning to direct him on 
his way. That this is no imaginary evil recent cir- 
cumstances have unhappily proved. The sad case df 
the young girl who committed suicide on Waterloo 
Bridge last autumn, because she was literally without 
the means of gaining a meal or a night’s lodging, 
plainly points to the want of some home open night 
and day in each district, to which wanderers might 
be directed by notices placed in the streets. At 
the time of the I’ranco-Prussian war, every day gave 
evidence of the need for some similar refuge for 
foreigners. Such institutions there are, it is true, to 
which admission may be obtained after going through 
certain preliminaries; but what is wanted is a home, 
like the House ot Charity in Soho, where instant en- 
trance can be gained, and where the only plea for 
refusal will be that the rooms are full. We want 
places where the poorest and meanest will readily find 
access. If there were such refuges in every police 
district, happy would it be for many a poor friendless 
outcast, who now comes to the great city to find a 
home on a doorstep, or in the park, until perhaps he 
is rudely awakened by the order to ‘move on,” 
although the dark-robed constable, whose bull’s-eye 
disturbs perchance a dream of happier days, fails to 
tell the wanderer whither he is to move. If the 
reader thinks this is a purely sentimental grievance— 
a charge of failure where there is no real cause for 
complaint—let him ask those who have spent 
a night in the streets, and heard the tales of men 
and women, nay, even of children ‘crowded out” 
of the casual ward of the workhouse, and from the 
refuges or homes where they have applied in vain. 
Or let him stand by the workhouse gate, or at the 
door of a home, when the hour of admission 
arrives, and he will, we fear, see only too painful 
an evidence of the truth of our assertion. With 
our enormous local taxation there should be 
ample provision for all those whose support should 
be regarded as a duty by a Christian State; but 
looking at things as they are—and that is always the 
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admitted that here again our charity fails, and its 
efforts require to be doubled in order to meet the 
requirements of the passing hour. — 
We might without difficuity add largely to our 
already long list of ‘‘ corrigenda,” which we earnestly 
commend to the attention of those ‘‘ who are rich in 
the world’s goods and glad to distribute;” but in 
conclusion we will only point to one other division of 
charitable labour in which a manifest deficiency exists. 
Hitherto we have written chiefly of those who require 
temporary relief, we now turn to the large class of 
absolutely incurable persons for whom—it will searcely 
be credited—only two institutions of any importance 
exist, the remaining three or four minor ‘establish- 
ments that receive such patients being too small to 
affect the real condition of the case. This, as it 
seems to us, is one of the most painful proofs of the 
failure of charity. If the sick need to be tended 
while their maladies are curable, how much more do 
they require the care and devotion of the nurse when 
they are declared to be ‘‘ past hope,” and when, by 
the stern and yet necessary rule which always gives 
the first thought to those who can yet work for them- 
selves or others, they are dismissed from the general 
hospital? Even the institutions to which we have 
referred are practically closed to ordinary cases, no 
matter how pressing their claims, as the admission is 
solely by election; and thus, as experience only too 
plainly proves, the victory is to the strong, or rather 
to those who have strong or wealthy friends. There 
is, indeed, even a worse side to the question, and it 
tells but a melancholy tale for human nature. In 
not a few cases it is to be feared that persons well 
able to support their relatives or dependents obtain 
for them the benefits of these and other institutions, 
and thus the number of deserving applicants who can 
be accommodated is still further reduced. To provide 
a refuge for some of these helpless individuals a move- 
ment was made about eighteen months ago, when 
it was proposed to establish a National Hospital 
for Incurables, admission to which would depend 
solely on the recommendation of a medical board 
founded upon an examination of each case, and it 
will, we trust, lead to a successful result, although 
we have of late heard nothing as to its progress, or 
of any appeal being made for funds. Of the need 
for its establishment the facts we have cited will 
afford no room for doubt in the reader’s mind, and 
we therefore leave the matter, in the belief that the 
reality of the need will be the best plea for the pro- 
vision of a remedy. 
3ut while there are special instances in which 
charity fails, it will occur to nearly every one that 
notwithstanding the thousand or more ‘‘ Charities 0! 
London” which find a place in the late Mr. Sampson 
Low’s handbook, now continued under the editorship 
of the writer of this paper, there is far too mucl 
difficulty in obtaining relief even for cases fairly 
coming within the scope of the general institutions. 
And this fact points to the necessity for a revision ¢ 
the whole system. Sooner or later, we are cl 
vinced, the public will demand, and very rightly, 
that all applications for relief shall be considered 0 
their own merits, and not on the merits of thow 
by whom they are supported. If every institutioa 
were thus to dispense its relief, without distinct 
of persons, and to place what may under the od 
sent régime be almost termed its “‘ patronage 1 
the hands of trustworthy and disinterested boards 





hilanthropist’s task while his brethren complacently 
Suleve that they are as they should be—it must be 


or committees, whose conduct would be narrowly 
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watched; the one great evil would speedily be removed. 
Other reforms are necessary, and much more chari- 
table energy must be expended, before these failures 
of which we have spoken can be remedied. To 
bring about some such result should be the earnest 
effort of all who have the welfare of their brethren 
at heart. It is always more easy to point out an 
evil than to remedy it, but we should have little 
fear as to the success of any well-considered scheme. 
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II. 


ig a preceding article I described a walk through 

the curious district between St. Laurent de Cer- 
dans and Olot.* Just before taking that walk I had 
crossed from Spain by the Col of Perthus—the only 
ecarriageable pass across the Pyrenees, excepting 
those at the western extremity of the chain. As this 
col is only a few miles to the east of the route by 
which I recrossed, the annexed engraving of it (looking 
north) will afford a fair notion of the neighbouring 
scenery, of late the especial field of Carlist exploits. 
The road shown in the view is that on which the 


trabuceros brigands of former years seized the mer- | 


chant whose body was found in the cave I passed on 
my walk, and is now the scene of not very different 
acts on the part of Carlist cabecitlas, whose views re- 
garding the value of human life closely resemble 
those of the trabuceros. The ruins, to the left, date 
from a century before Charlemagne, being remains 
of a castle that guarded the pass in the days of the 
Visigoth kings, before Spain was conquered by the 
Moors. A strong French fortress on the summit of 
the slope above them now supersedes these defences. 
The mountain in the background is the Canigou, 
which rises almost directly from the flat shores of 
the Mediterranean to a height of above nine thousand 
feet, and is thus one of the most imposing peaks in 
the Pyrenees. 

In spite of the bad character of the Spanish Pyre- 
nees, the impression regarding their inhabitants that 
T acquired during many solitary walks and in times 
of revolution was almost wholly a favourable one. 
From the poorest peasants in the mountain hostals, to 
the officers, priests, and merchants dining at the 
town fondas, 1 met with invariable courtesy and fre- 
quent kindness. My rough dress, which enabled me 
to meet the workmen and peasants on equal terms, 
did not prevent the local notables at the fondas from 
passing the dishes to me first, or subject me to any 
incivility on the part of the authorities. The chief 
annoyance I experienced from the people was owing 
to their anxiety that I should pass safely through 
their districts, for the muleteers and peasants were 
always anxious that I should walk with them; every- 
where I received the best advice regarding inns and 
routes, while if any special danger or difliculty 
existed, I was warned of it by the people of the 
neighbourhood. To me this disinterested kindness 
was awkward, simply because I was too much oceu- 


pied with the rocks to be able to walk regularly, or | 


: measure my stages by convenience of accommo- 
dation, the difficulties of Pyrenean geology having 
sometimes so far delayed me in desolate districts, 
_——— eee... 
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that more than once I have been compelled to walk 
through the whole night, while occasionally, though 
heavily loaded with specimens, arms, hammers, and 
,baggage, I have been obliged to walk more than 
forty miles in a day. But the people did their best 
to help me, and everywhere 1 had proofs of their 
courtesy. Often I was pressed to accept cigars after 
dinner at the inns. Coming down from Andorra, a 
well-to-do smuggier urges me to rest myself by riding 
on his mule. At San Estevan in Navarre, the Car- 
lists being expected, I am stopped by a sentry at the 
entrance to the place, and when I tell him that I 
merely want to buy tobacco, he produces a pouch 
and insists on my supplying myself, but he will 
accept no payment until prevailed on to take cigars 
in exchange, which a Spaniard thinks it uncivil to 
refuse, Entering Spain at Ainhoue, in the Basque 
country, about the same time and without a passport, 
a carabinero walks with me to consult an officer who 
is posted about a mile within the frontier. On our 
way we stop at a wine-shop, and when I have paid 
for the first glasses, the soldier insists on paying an 
equal share in return. After dark we find the ofticer, 
and after a long discussion in which the soldier 
energetically pleads my cause, I am allowed to pass, 
retaining my arms. But I can hardly prevail upon 
the carabinero to accept fair remuneration for his 
trouble ; he wants nothing, and says it is too much; 
with great difficulty I get him to keep it, and we 
| part with cordial hand-shaking and farewells, both 
| Spanish and Basque. At Vera I get into conversa- 
tion with a miguelito (militia-man) at the inn, and 
having asked him to take a small glass of something 
with me, he shares it with his comrades and some 
peasants, who pass it round to my health, each taking 
asip; but they will take no more, and bid me a 
cordial good-night, showing no uncivil inquisitiveness 
regarding my pursuits. At Olot, as lam buying a 
striped Catalan shawl for the mountain cold, a shab- 
bily-dressed but intelligent-looking man, who is 
talking to the shopman, addresses me in excellent 
French, asking whether I have any papers. On my 
replying that 1 only show them to the authorities, he 
informs me that the mayor of the town has a right 
to see the papers of strangers, and that he is mayor 
| of Olot. I tell him I have left my passports at the 
| fonda, but will got them if he wishes it, and inform 
him that I am a geologist travelling to study the 
rocks. He then says I need not trouble myself about 
the papers, and highly compliments me regarding 
scientific pursuits, offering to be of any service he 
can. A crowd has now gathered round the door of 
the shop, and is watching the progress of our inter- 
view; but, though carrying a revolver and cartridge- 
pouch at my belt, and wearing an old naval cap with 
indian sun-cover, I make my way unquestioned to 4 
neighbouring café, which is filled with government 
volunteers. My fonda lodges many of these troops, 
and they inquire whether 1 belong to ono of the new 
volunteer regiments; but I get on very well with 
both officers and men, and their bugles sounding 
through the house wake me in good time next morn- 
ing for a long tramp over the mountains. 

The only case of downright incivility that I have 
experienced in the Pyrenees, happened on the French 
side, in the vicinity of Bagnéres de Luchon. Passing 
through a village, [asked which of two roads was 
tho right one, and a woman insisted on guiding me 
along the right road, although I assured her that I 
required no further assistance. She affected great 
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anxiety that I should not miss my way, and was 
very voluble regarding her own affairs, informing 
me, among other things, that she and her ne:gnbours 
were ‘‘poor but honest.”” When I prevailed on her 
to leave me she demanded payment, and on my 
refusal, favoured me with a torrent of abuse, in- 
cluding the most terrible wishes as to what might 
happen to me onmy way. But Bagnéres de Luchon 
is the chief watering-place in the Pyrenees, and the 
one most frequented by British tourists. In this 
district, and around a few of the other principal 
Pyrenean watering-places, the native population is 
being rapidly spoilt, after the fashion that has already 
come about in the Alps. In such districts I paid for 
one meal as much or more than my whole day’s 
expenses cost mo elsewhere, and met with less 
civility than where paying a third of the price. Such 
a change is perfectly natural. There is a class of 
tourists who require comforts unprovided for at the 
inns, and who expect to pay the same prices as those 
who give no extra trouble. In place of eating the 
early dinner or supper provided for travellers, they 
must have English meals, the whole habits and ar- 
rangements of the inns being thus disturbed for their 
convenience, and they insult the people by paying 
for trifling civilities, and treating French peasant 
proprietors and Spanish farmer /zdalgos as if they 
were dependent labourers ;—thus they become the 
detestation and the laughing-stock of the people, 
who at length regard them as fair game for any 
extortion, and hardly as fellow-creatures. I once 
walked with an Englishman who, in remote Spanish 
inns, required a sponge-bath every morning. After 
all the pots in the house had been reviewed to find 
one large enough, the soup-pot was usually sacrificed. 
I already knew these inns, and had mentioned their 
prices; but of course the prices were raised, to the 
great disgust of my friend. ; 

But in exploring new districts I always walked 
alone, and owed both safety and economy to this 
circumstance. Often I was better off than I expected. 
In the valley of the Noguera Pallaresa I sat down 
one evening beside a mill to watch the moonlight 
gleaming from the reaches of the stream, and a 
cluster of snowy peaks that glittered in the distance 
up the vista of the -narrow precipitous gorge. A 
peasant came up and talked to the miller, who was 
resting after his work with two other men. A wine- 
flask was produced, and passed round to me; after 
some talk the peasant invited me to walk with him 
to the next village, and he would show me a place 
to sleep. We soon reached a curious half-fortified 
little burgh, overlooked by a barrel-shaped Moorish 
tower, which, the people told me, communicated by 
a secret passage with the stream. The peasant took 
me to a house where I found the family at supper; 
but, having already supped on my way, I wanted 
nothing more. They then offered me tea—a luxury 
that I had not seen for weeks, and which they had 
probably obtained from some mountain smuggler. 
They served it boiled in a pipkin. I was then pro- 
vided with a couch on the floor of a room hung 
round with female dresses, and next morning was 
awakened very early by the daughter of the house 
in search of her church-going costume. I performed 
my toilet, which consisted principally in drawing on 
my boots, contact with Spanish beds being usually 
undesirable. Descending to the kitchen, I found 
the house deserted ; from the window I could see 
several women, wearing the black and horned hoods 
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that are always donned for church in the eastern 
Pyrenees, hurrying along the low arcades of the 
street towards the church. I waited for some time, 
but not a soul could be seen, and the entire popula- 
tion appeared to be at their devotions. I then locked 
my room door, and placing the key on the kitchen- 
table, with a peseta beside it, I started on my way. 
Another night I had entered the Republic of An- 
dorra, and arrived at one of the chief villages too 
late to go on to the capital of the State. AsI entered 
the village, speculating whether I should find a 
lodging, and reflecting on certain rumours of revo- 
lutionary disturbances in progress among the An- 
dorrans, the report of a gun sounded from beside 
the church. I walked on up a stony street, between 
houses of rough schist and unpainted pine logs, all 
dark and silent. Soon a party of peasants appeared, 
some carrying old-fashioned guns, some with flaming 
torches of resinous pine, and headed by a patriarch 
in a huge brown cloak. Addressing the patriarch, 
I explained my plight, and he at once left his party 
and guided me to the house of the syndic. This 
functionary was in bed, as was every one but tho 
marriage party to whom the old man belonged, 
and who had fired the shot. So I was guided to 
the house of the bridegroom, and was soon com- 
fortably seated on a wide settle surrounding the 
fireplace, which, in these districts, is enclosed in 
a wooden screen. The bride and bridegroom sat 
opposite to me, the former at regular intervals burst- 
ing into a hysteric giggle. Several friends dressed 
in Phrygian caps and suits of brown or purple wool, 
and with flowers in their jackets, occupied in solemn 
silence the remainder of the settle ; while the mother, 
wearing, like the bride, a velvet bodice, and over her 
hair a coloured handkerchief tied under the chin, 
prepared my supper on a massive table that half 
filled the space. I was soon installed in a window- 
less box little larger than the bed it contained, but 
was long kept from sleeping by the incessant chatter 
of the party, whose voices sounded distinctly through 
the thin partition of rough planks, and who had 
recovered their gaiety on my departure. I was 
fortunate in thus chancing on accommodation, which 
I owed partly to a letter to the syndic; but I was 
often edad by chance acquaintances, and in other 
matters besides inns. Thus while examining a 
sulphur-baths establishment near Puycerda, and fre- 
quented chiefly by peasants, a young fellow informs 
me that he is a painter, and tells me what there is 
in the way of pictures at the neighbouring bishopric 
of Urgel. On reaching the bishopric I meet another 
young fellow, with whom I had made acquaintance 
at a State dinner in Andorra, and he aids me in 
endeavouring to see the art treasures. Everything 
has been hid away for fear of the revolutionists, 
even the candlesticks and the draperies of the 
cathedral being concealed; but we get hold of a 
canon and of the town clerk, and, among other 
curiosities, a small frameless Crucifixion, attributed 
to Murillo, is extracted for my benefit from a mass 
of papers in a cupboard of the town-hall. 

But it was usually as a prospecting miner that I 
was received by the inhabitants of the more primi- 
tive Pyrenean districts. The notion that incalculable 
riches are contained in their mountains has deeply 
penetrated the minds of these peasants. In most of 
the Spanish villages where I stopped to eat or sleep, 
the sight of my hammer would excite a rumour that 
soon resulted in the appearance of some local mine- 
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ralogist, who would eagerly produce a store of glit- 
tering specimens, usually of iron-pyrites, but some- 
times including argentiferous lead, copper, or man- 
ganese. My decisions were awaited in breathless 
suspense, and if I recognised a valuable ore, the 
peasant would sometimes offer to obtain a govern- 
ment concession and make over the mine to me with- 
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dissipating the value of his find; but after several 
such excursions he returned in a dying condition, 


and on his deathbed confessed the matter to his 
family, but could leave them no better indication 
than the plan in question, which he hoped would 
provide for their welfare. Other occupations pre- 


vented me from taking up the matter, but I have 
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oe out expense, if I would only engage to get up a| reason to believe that it mi 


oak company, and to allow a certain proportion of shares | result. 

“ to the discoverer. Such is the confidence of the In spite of such advantages, my habit of solitary 
we Spaniards in English enterprise. In a certain | and often nocturnal walking sometimes sorely per- 
+1 yrenean valley where gold has long been extracted | plexed the peasants. Very early on a dark winter’s 
ak y washing, I was offered a plan indicating the | morning, when there are no tourists in the Pyrenees, 
ble situation of a gold mine, if I would engage, in case |I was walking up the valley of Eaux Chaudes ; 
ply of success, to give half the profits to the family in | three women and a man were on the road before me, 
| 


ght not be without 


of Possession of the plan. The father of the family had | and as I approached them the woman looked round 
ep discovered this mine, and kept the secret to himself ; | and uttered wild shrieks. As I passed, they in- 
hat © would visit it alone, extract some pieces of ore, 


formed me that they thought it was the devil; he is 


we | Supposed to haunt, under traditionary semi-pagan 


and then proceed to Paris, and spend somo weeks in 
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forms, some of the neighbouring mountains. In the 
same district, while profiting by three days’ con- 
tinuous rain in making search for glacial striations 
washed from concealing dust by the abundant down- 
pour, I saw one night a glowing mass before me, 
which I at first supposed to be the rising moon. It 
was a heap of logs on the mountain side, rendered 
brilliantly phosphorescent by the continued damp. I 
was on horseback, and, being in haste, I placed a 
fragment of the wood in my cap, and was thus 
enabled to gallop for some miles through the dark- 
ness, the light serving like a lamp to warn the people 
that I might have met on the rough mountain road. 
At the pass of Somport, between the Vallée d’Aspe 





and the Val de Broto, I reached one night a solitary 
house of refuge, among deep snowdrifts in the early 
spring. I had three companions, two of whom were 
English clergymen, and who would not have raised 
the suspicions of the inhabitants by their costume; 
but the people, after carefully surveying us through 
a window, would not admit us, and we were obliged 
to go on through dangerous snowdrifts to another 
refuge. ‘They intormed us on our way back that they 
had taken me for a nondescript Spaniard, and were 
therefore afraid to let usin. Spaniards, especially 
in this district, are much distrusted by the French 
peasants. Another day I was eating a rough dinner 
at a remote village of the French Basque country, 
the room being filled with peasants in flat caps, 
jackets and trowsers of blue cloth, hempon sandals, 
and each armed with,a loaded and spiked stick, as is 
the custom of the Basques. They crowded round me, 
and asked about my route; seeming curious to make 
out my occupation, but being too polite to ask such 
a personal question. At length an old man, remarking 
my well-filled geological bag, appeared to be struck 
with a happy idea. ‘‘ You would do well,” he said, 
tapping the bag, ‘ to go on to a village a few miles 
from hero, called Musculdy ; there is a chateau there, 
and the lady might buy your wares.” I thanked 
him for the advice, perceiving that the peasants’ 
minds were now at rest; they had decided that I 
was a pediar. Another time, at Tosas, near Puy- 
cerda, 1 passed thenight in # small mountain Hostal, 
kept by an Andorran refagee. He had been com- 
promised in certain revolutions that occurred of late 
years in the microscopic Republic of Andorta, where 
the attempt to establish gaming-houses like those of 
Homburg and Baden has led to much conflict be- 
tween rival factions. This host was very civil, and 
gave me all his views on Andorran politics. At last, 
in a confidential manner, he remarked: ‘‘ You are 
an agent of the gaming company, are you not?” 
I assured him he was entirely mistaken. 

But it was, perhaps, the local authorities, and the 
douaniers and carabineros that guard the frontier, who 
were chiefly perplexed regarding mo. The question 
whether I should be stopped as a Carlist, or my bag 
searched for smuggled goods, often evidently troubled 
them, but they were invariably civil nevertheless. I 
was arrested by douaniers, volunteors, and carabineros, 
and brought before a/cades and officers; but either my 
papers or my own account of myself never failed to 
satisfy them, and no hindrance, but rather every 
assistance, was then cordially afforded me. In some 
districts the French police, as I subsequently ascer- 
tained, carefully watched and minutely recorded my 
routes and proceedings; and I was vory safe under 
their observation. But in crossing the frontier at 
night, especially in those intricate portions of the 
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mountains where France and Spain intertwine, the 
situation was sometimes awkward. One evening, 
with two companions, after being arrested by local 
guards at Valcarlos, and brought before the alcade, 
who at once released us, I had recommended that we 
should cross into a parallel valley, so as to sleep 
at a comfortable French inn where I was known. 
We had a high ridge to cross, the frontier line 
running along its summit. After along climb among 
rough rocks and forest, my companions despaired of 
reaching the col, and, supposing that I had lost the 
route, decided to pass the night on the mountain side, 
Knowing that the col must be close at hand, I left 
them ensconced in the brushwood, it being agreed 
that if within a few minutes I reached the col and 
fired two shots from its summit, they would come on 
in the direction of the reports. I soon reached the 
col—a bare depression strewn with blocks of rock— 
fired the shots agreed upon, and waited till my com- 
panions joined me. Next morning, at the village 
where we slept, a dowanier informed us that he had 
been on guard at the col, and saw me arrivo and fire 
the shots, but supposing that it was a signal to a 
party of Carlists or smugglers, he had remained 
hidden behind one of the scattered blocks, and it was 
fortunate for me that he had held discretion to be the 
better part of valour. Another night, after ten days’ 
walking on the Spanish side, and with tattered boots 
and exhausted funds, I was erossing about midnight 
the Col de Portillon, near Bagnéres de Luchon. I 
had reached the Spanish guard-house near the sum- 
mit of the col, smoked a cigarette with the carabinero 
on guard, aud then entered the forest of lofty pines 
that covers the French slope. It was here pitch 
dark, and for about an hour I felt my way from tree 
to tree, through an underwood of huge ferns that 
rose above my shoulders. Once I felt nothing at the 
end of my alpenstock, and, holding on to a tree, 
leaned forward to see dimly a deep precipice below 
me, shrouded in eurling mist. At length, striking a 
downward mule-road, [ reflected that I was now in 
France, and need therefore no longer watch every 
solitary turning with my revolver under my hand, 
and I allowed myself to fall half-asleep while walking 
on towards Luchon. Two hours after crossing the 
col, having seen no French dowaniers, 1 no longer 
expected to meet them, and having reached the 
bottom of the valley, I was approaching Luchon. 
Suddenly two men in blouses started up in a cavern 
beside the road and shouted to me to stop. My 
thoughts immediately reverted to my Spanish asso- 
ciations. Supposing the men to be footpads, I 
shouted back to them and walked on, keeping the 
middle of the road. Looking back, I soon saw one 
of them running after me. Calling to him to stop, T 
took aim at him with myrevolver. He still came on. 
I again called to him to stop, and was just about to 
fire a shot over his head, when I fortunately recog- 
nised that he wore a kepi, and carried a dowanicr’s 

arbine. I called out ‘All right!” and explained 
the mistake. ‘Tho douanier was greatly amused, 
having supposed me to be a smuggler or a Oarlist, 
and next morning the story of my nearly shooting 
him was all over Bagnéres de Luchon. 

Such nocturnal walks often led to curious accom- 
modation. While exploring a desolate region behind 
Baréges, I had spent a whole day among lofty gorges 
of naked rock, abounding in small lakes, surrounded 
by snowy peaks, and choked with fallen blocks of 
granite. During-many hours I had leaped from 
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block to block with the aid of my alpenstock, now 
starting a fox from its hiding-place, now startling by 
my sudden appearance a solitary Spanish shepherd 
who is watching his flock in a grassy bottom, and 
who offers me a night’s lodging in his hut. But as 
solitary Spanish shepherds are not altogether to be 
trusted, I continue my walk up to a remoter gorge, 
filled by the great lake of Couplan, eat sandwiches 
beside a roaring waterfall after dusk, and then cross 
a lofty pathless ridge, watching each cavernous 
hollow for bear or wolf, and about an hour after 
midnight descend into another stony gorge floored 
with a chain of lakes. Here the moon sinks, and as 
the mountain sides descend precipitous to the water’s 
edge, I am speculating as to the advisability of 
awaiting daylight, when suddenly a long, low howl 
reverberates from the rocks, and is so confused by 
conflicting echoes that I cannot distinguish whether | 
it is the voice of dogs or wolves. I examine my | 
revolver, and soon, with considerable relief, perceive | 
some great white forms looming rapidly towards me. | 
I have just time to congratulate myself that they are | 
shepherds’ dogs, and therefore a shepherd’s hut must | 
be at hand, when three of these fierce watch-dogs | 
hat guard the sheep from wolves are upon me in the 
darkness. They are dangerous customers, and it is 
all I can do to keep them off me with my alpenstock 
and by firing a couple of shots in the air, while 
hallooing to the shepherds. These last at length | 
answer me, and call off the dogs. They are French | 
shepherds from Baréges, and welcome me with much | 
astonishment regarding the route I have followed in | 
the dark. The sheep and goats closely clustered | 
round the hut afford a bowl of warm milk, which | 
with black bread forms my supper. The dogs make | 
| 
| 





friends with me, and the shepherds provide me with 
a great cloak of rough brown wool, an excellent pro- 
tection against the cold night air. The hut is just | 
large enough for the three shepherds, who exactly 
fill it as they sleep; but, wrapped in the cloak, I lie 
across the doorway, and thus sleep soundly till day- 
light. In the morning I start on my way, first | 
gewarding the shepherds for their hospitality, though 

they appear to expect nothing, and overwhelm me 

with expressions of gratitude. 

Another night, near the Vallée d’Aure. After more 
than an hour of the disagreeable work of traversing 
in pitchy darkness, and by feeling my way from tree 
to tree, an extensive pine-forest, 1 reach about two in 
the morning a remote village rarely visted by tra- 
vellers. Having examined many houses by striking 
matches, and failing to discover the pine-branch 
which announces an inn, an old peasant looking out 
at the weather undertakes to find me a lodging. 
After much knocking, a door is opened, and I step 
into a kitchen where an old woman lies across the 
hearth, her head pillowed on a log of wood, while 
the heads of other sleepers protrude from cupboards 
or stretch over the edges of lofts. A young man, 
apparently the host, and the supporter of numerous 
relations, apologises for his want of skill in cookery ; 
but as his wife is in bed, he will do his best fur me, 
and I am soon seated before an omelette au lard, wine, 
cheese, and coffee. The host then shows me to an 
upper room, where in one corner I have an excellent 
bed, while he and his wife occupy another in the 
opposite angle. In the morning I wake to find the 
room converted into a public passage, girls carrying 
baskets of maize across it to be dried on a terrace 
beyond. I secure the door, dress, and descend to 
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breakfast, and the host informs me as I eat that 
there are usually wolves at that time of the year in 
the forest I have traversed overnight. 

But my text does not include the wild animals of 
the Pyrenees, and space warns me to conclude my 
reminiscences of their people. Much as the charm of 
my recollections depends upon the scenery and climate 
by which they are framed in my own mind, these 
condensed jottings may, in these days of travelling, 
and when the thoughts of many are turned to Spain, 
be not too meagre for interest. 

P, STUART MENTEATH. 


THE KNIGHT’S TOUR. 
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Many a “leisure hour,” no doubt, has been spent, 
especially of late, am constructing and unravelling 
those tangles of letters, which, inscribed in the 
squares of an imagimary chess-board at intervals 
of a knight’s move from each other, make up 
the elaborate puzzles whieh go by the name of 
“ Knight’s Tours.” It is not with a view merely of 
adding one more example, in the shape of the diagram 
at the head of this article, to these exercises of pa- 
tience, that the following remarks are offered. It is 
here attempted rather to give an answer to questions 
which have appeared in print elsewhere, as to what 
actually 7s the general problem which is suggested 
by these Knight’s Tours, and how and to what ex- 
tent it is to be solved. A strange uncertainty of 
statement on this subject prevails in the ordinary 
treatises on Chess, which is to be accounted for, no 
doubt, by the fact that the problem is not, strictly 
speaking, a Chess problem at all, but rather a geome- 
trical riddle of some complexity, or as the writers of 
a past age used to call it, a ‘‘ recreation.” 

Possibly to some people this expression may.convey 
a touch of satire; but others there are who find 
amusement in this subjeet of the ‘* Knight’s Tour,” 
and to them this description of the genersl problem, 
and of the means of solving it, is submitted. The 
fullest statement on the subject in any modern book 
is probably to be found in Dr. Roget’s article in the 
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‘London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine;”’* 
but the solutions here suggested, though necessarily 
founded on common principles, are not given by the 
learned doctur, and have not, to the writer’s know- 
ledge, appeared before. 

The general proposition may be simply stated, 
namely, that it is possible for the knight, starting 
from any given square of the chess-board, to make 
a tour; in the course of which he shall alight upon 
every other square of the board in succession once 
only, and finish his tour on any square that shall be 
indicated beforehand; which last square, however, 
must be of a different colour to the first.t 

The problem is, how to devise a rule or key which 
shall enable this tour to be tracked down and ascer- 
tained in every case that can be proposed. Since the 
number of possible starting-places is 64, and the 
number of possible goals or terminations from every 
starting-place is 32, it is plain that the total number 
of possible tours is 64 x 32, or 2,048. But half 
of these are merely the reverses of the other half; 
so that the total number of varieties of the Knight’s 
Tour is brought down to 1,024, and this figure is 
eapable, as will be seen, of further reduction. 

In order to regulate the movements of the knight 
on the scale of the whole chess-board, it is desirable 
to observe his behaviour on a smaller square of 16 
oo the smallest, indeed, in which he can operate 
at all, 
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If the knight be posted at the right-hand upper 
corner of this square of 16 squares, he will be able 
to accomplish a small circuit of four moves indi- 
cated by the As, the centres of the squares forming 
the figure of a lozenge. So, if he be stationed at B, he 
can accomplish a similar tour of four moves, his track 
this time being in the figure of asquare. In like 
manner, from C he can trace out another square- 
shaped circuit, and from D another lozenge-shaped 
circuit. 

It thus follows :— 

(1) That the A and D circuits are similar (t), as 
are also the B and C; and that A and D are each 
dissimilar to B and C. 

Also (2), and this is most important, that it is 
possible to pass from one circuit to a dissimilar one 
(as from A or D to B or C), but not from one circuit 
to a similar one (as from A to D, or from B to C). 

Now, the whole chess-board may be supposed to be 
made up of four such squares as that above; and 
when the As Bs Cs and Ds are all filled in, and 





* Vol. xvi., p. 305, published 20th Miirch, 1840. 


+ This is obvious from a moment’s consideration. The tour is accom- 
plished in 63 moves. Now, a knight when he moves always goes to a 
square of a different colour. Hence, his 1st, 8rd, 5th, and every odd- 
numbered move, including the 68rd, wi ll bring lim to a square of a dif- 
ferent colour from that of his starting-r oint. 


RR. will a we, by ee ‘the page = which the square » 
one quarter round, or by ho the leaf up to the light, an 
ooking through it, ? y dj ng e Pp light, 


numbered in the way shown in the following diagram, 
we have a key for investigating any Knight’s Tour 
that may be proposed to us. 

The reason for numbering the squares in the follow- 
ing way is to be found in one of the necessary condi- 
tions of the problem, which is this: when a knight 
is at A,, he must, if moving in a forward (*) direction, 
proceed to A;, otherwise A, will not be covered at all; 
so, if he be at A,, and moving in a backward direction, 
he must take up A;, or it will be left uncovered ; and 
the same is true for the other three series. 

The following will be found a useful mode of 
arranging the key table ef squares :— 






















































































D, | Cu! By | Au! Du! Cs! Bul An 
B, | Ay! Da! Cy} Bul Aw Da | Cy 
TC, | Dy | Aw! Bi} Cy | Dy | Aw| Bo 
Ay | By | Cw {Dil As | B, | Col Dy 
D. | ¢, |B, | A,]D,| | B,| A, 
B, | A,| D,| ©, |B, | A,| D, | c 
1D, | A, |B, 1c, 1D, | Ay | By 
A, |B, | ¢,|D,| A, |B. |G | Dy 














Where it will be found, as in the smaller square, 
that— 

1. The A and D circuits, the lozenge-shaped circuits, 
aro similar; and the B and C, the square-shaped 
circuits, are similar; but the A and D circuits are 
dissimilar to B and C. 

2. You can pass from a circuit to a dissimilar 
circuit—as from A or D to B or ©, or back; but not 
from any circuit to a similar one—1.e., not from A to 
D, or from B to C, or the reverse. 

8. A further observation will occur to the studenta 
which is this,—that to every pair of differently-coloured 
squares on the board there correspond seven other 
similarly situated pairs; so that when we have in- 
vestigated a tour from any given square to any other 
given square, we have, in fact, found a series of moves 
which will apply te seven other couples of squares. 
Thus, for every way of touring from A, to B, must 
correspond a similar way of journeying from A, to 
C,, D, to B,, D, to O,, A, to B,, A, to O,, D,, to B,,, and 
D,, to O,, as is evident if the page be turned one- 
quarter round three times successively, and then be 
placed upside down and turned in like manner. The 
figure 1024, then, being divided by 8, we find the 
number of actual varieties of the knight’s tour to be, 
geometrically, no more than 128. 

We are now in a position to solve any one of the 
1,024 different problems of “‘ knight-errantry ” that 
may be suggested. But these 1,024 tours fall into 
three separate classes—one, where the knight is re- 
quired to begin and end in dissimilar circuits; a second, 
where he is required to begin and end in similar 
circuits; and a third, where he is required to begin 
and end in the same circuit. The first of these classes 





* In this article, the direction indicated by the increasing order of the 
numbers is always idered th itive or forward direction. The 
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decreasing order of the numbers (the watch-hand movement) is con- 
sidered to be the negative or back d direction. 
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comprises 512 different routes; the second 256, and 
the third 256. 





Class I. Where the knight is required to finish in 
a circuit dissimilar to that from which he started. 

Example 1. Let the knight be required to start 
from A,,, and end on B,. 

Setting out from A, and following out the A 
circuit, he will in fifteen moves arrive, either, moving 
in a positive direction, at A,;, or, moving in a negative 
direction, at A,;. From circuit A he can pass to circuit 
C, from thence to circuit D, and finally to circuit B. 

Now A,, commands no square of C; but A,; com- 
mands ©,, and the knight, if he moves to Q,, and 
completes the circuit of C, will find himself after his 
thirty-first move, either at C, or Cy. 

Thus half of the tour has been performed. To 
accomplish the other half, let us track his course 
backwards from his finishing square, B,. Traversing 
B, he will, in fifteen moves, find himself either at B, 
or B;. B; commands D,, and if he passes into D at 
this point, and completes the D circuit, in thirty-one 
moves he will be at D,, or D,. 

’ Now CO, commands D,,. 

Hence a point has been found at which the two 
branches of the tour unite, and the whole series of 
circuits may be linked together, thus :— 


Ay .. Ay OQ .. OD, .. D, B, .. B,. 


Example 2. Let the knight be required to begin 
on D, and end on C,. 
The order of the series will be :— 


DBA GC. 

Now, D, leads to D,, D;. D, commands B,, and D, 
commands B,. B,, B; lead to B,, B., B,, B,, at 
pleasure. 

Again, C, leads to ©, or C;. OC; commands A,, 
which leads to A,, or Ag. 

But neither A,, nor A, commands either B,, B., B,, 
or B,; and in this example the process, in the 
particular form stated above, fails. The failure, 
however, may be remedied in this exceptional in- 
stance by a little ingenuity. It is easy to see that a 
circuit of Cs, starting from C,, may be formed ending 
in OC, as well as in C, or O,. This circuit, for in- 
stance, may be— 

C, C; C, C,; Cy Cs Ci. C, Ci. Ch Cy C, C, C; C, C,. 

Now ©, commands A,, A,; which lead to A,, A,, 
A,, Ay. Of these A, may be selected as command- 
ing B,. There are many other connecting points; 
but taking this one, the tour is as follows :— 


i ae DB, .. B, A, ee A, ©, ee C,. 


Class IIT. When the knight is required to finish in 
a circuit similar to that from which he started. 

Example 3. Let the knight be required to begin on 
A, and end on D,. 

Here it is obvious that the four circuits cannot be 
= consecutively. Three, however, can—namely, 
either 


A B D (excluding C); or 
A C D (excluding B). 


Pe the first order, A B D, we find as before, 
at 


B, 

A, commanding { or 
A, leads to < or B,* 
A,commanding B,; 
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B, 
D, commanding ¢ or 
* 
Similarly D, leads to or Bs 
7 


D, commanding < or 


n 
where the asterisks (*) denote one of the (four) points 
of junction; and we get 

& .. Ah... BD. & 

But circuit C is not in the series. In order to 
introduce this circuit, another resource must be 
adopted. Ifthe two circuits A and C be closely com- 
pared, it will be found that there is at least one pair 
of consecutive squares in one circuit commanding a 
pair of consecutive squares in the other. Thus 

A, A, command C, C; ; 
and it follows that at this stage the knight may 
leave circuit A, enter circuit C, complete that circuit, 
and return to A, without disturbing the rest of 
ABD. 

Taking the above series of A B D moves, and 
introducing C,; .. C, at A, A,, we obtain 


Be «s A, © ee C, A, ee A, B, ee B, D, ee D,. 


Example 4. Let the knight be required to make a 
tour from ©, to B,. 
Of the two series which are possible, viz., C A B, 
C D B, we may select the former. Then we find that 
C, which commands no A, 
C, leads to ~ or 
{ ©, which commands A,*; 
And B, which commands A, 
B, leads to or A,* 
B, which commands ¢ or 
As 
and the series thus formed (from which D is ex- 
cluded) is— 
So ..Ga,. An  & 
Now C, C, command D, D,,; hence we obtain 
C,C,D, .. D,,C, .. CO, A, .. A, By .. B;. 


Olass IIT. Where the knight is required to begin 
and end in the same circuit. 

Example 5. Let the knight be required to circulate 
from A, to A. 

The mode which seems at first sight to be the 
easiest of effecting this tour is that which is suggested 
by the peculiarity adverted to under the last class of 
cases. Nothing appears in theory easier than to 
open series A, so as to admit, say, C; then to open 
C and admit D; and finally to open D and admit B. 
And this may in fact be done, affording (amongst a 
variety of results) the following :— 

A, .. A; O,.. O;D,.. D, B,... 
A, ee Aw On i OC, Di; ee D; B,.. ° 
Or, at full length— 
A,. .AjsC,. .C, D,. .D,B,. .B,D,. . Dip Cz. «Crp Aga. «As* 

But this mode of working will perhaps be found 
cumbersome in practice. A simpler method, where 
the knight is required (as here) to begin and end en 
consecutive squares, is to move him backwards 
through A to some convenient square, as Ay; and 
then proceed by trial, as in the former examples. 





* This is the key to the tour which is placed at the head of the article, 


the investigation of which is assisted by the numbers. Some slight 
liberties have been taken with the original wording, in order to bring 
down the number of letters to 192. The uninitiated reader has only to 
follow the moves of the knight, and the corresponding letters will soon 
be found to fall into well-known lines of Sir W. Scott, 





AQ 


Adopting this course, the original problem is now 
changed into another, viz., how to pass from A,, to 
A, through the other three circuits. 


‘Taking the order A B D OC A, we find by 

trial that 
A,, commands B,, leading to — mane “a 
lb 


We also find that 
(D 


C,, which commands j or 


139 ? ” 


C, leading to D,* 
C; ” ” D, 
A, commands4or 
Ce ‘int es) (Cs ” ” D, 
" (Cy, ” ” Ly 


and one of the series is 


A, .. Ap By .. Bu Dy .. DgO,, .. C, Ay .. Az. 

Example 6. Let the knight be required to move 
from C,, to Q,. 

Here the knight may be first moved all along C up 
to O,; and then, as in the last example, the pro- 
blem is changed into another, namely—how to pass 
from ©, to C, through the other three circuits. 
Taking the order C D B A OC, we find, as before, that 


f D,, which commands { B. 
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and one of the series (at full length) is 
C; » OD, .. Dy B,.. B; Ay .. A, G,. 


The above rules or methods of trial, it will be 
seen, comprise every possible case of the Knight’s 
Tour that can be proposed; and here the subject 
might well be closed. But, for the purpose of show- 
ing the elementary nature of the processes above 
_ out, and how complicated becomes the pro- 
lem of attempting to estimate the whole number of 
different ways of performing the same tour, we will 
observe :— 

1. It is possible for the knight, moving only 
within a circuit, to complete the circuit not merely 
on @ square adjoining to his original square; he can 
complete the circuit on any other square of the 
circuit of a different colour to that of his initial 
square. That is to say, if he starts from A,,, he is 
able to finish the A circuit not only on A,, and A,, 
but upon A,, A,, Ay, Ay, Ay, Ay, a8 well. Moreover, 
in all cases but one, there are more than one mode of 
panning: from a given A to another given A. The 
same observation is true of each of the other circuits ; 
so that the number of routes possible to a knight 
moving in the way suggested above in Class I is 
enormously increased. 

It has been found by trial that the number of 
different routes possible to a knight moving from 
A,, to B, by the above method of sixteens alone, is 
no less than 110,776; and that of passing from D, 
to O, 111,512. 

2. Bearing in mind the last observation, it will 





THE KNIGHT’S TOUR. 


circuits can come into contact is equally increased. 
Thus A, A, command not only C, C,, but also ©, O,,, 
and so of all the other circuits. This consideration, 
combined with the last, raises the number of possible 
ways of passing from A, to D, to nearly a million ; 
and that of possible ways of passing from C,; to C, 
to nearly three millions. 

Before quitting the subject it may be added 
that another mode of arranging the above circuits 
presents itself, namely, breaking up the above series 
of sixteen moves into branches of eight, or even of 
four moves each, and after following out one branch 
passing to another; but this leads to more involved 
combinations. Practically, however, instances of the 
eight-branch movement are often submitted by the 
constructors of Knight’s Tours to the curiosity of the 
ingenious.* 

It will also be apparent to tho student that the 
chess-board may be subdivided or broken up in a 
totally different manner to the above—namely, by 
considering it as composed of a central figure of 
sixteen squares, surrounded by an inner border of 
twenty, and an outer border of twenty-eight squares; 
and the board may be marked with large and small 
letters, A, B, C, D—a, b, e, d, accordingly. 

But enough has been said for the purposes of 
pastime; the rest must be left to the researches of 
algebraists and geometricians. J. B.D. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


e OBSERVATION OF TIME. 


T the close of last century and commencement of 
this, my grandfather was clerk of a small village 
in Surrey. Towards the close of his career, age and 
infirmity originated the necessity for a horse to carry 
him to and from church on the Sunday. His house 
was situated in the midst of a common some miles in: 
extent, where cattle of all kinds were wont to feed. 
Having no use for the horse except for clerical 
purposes, he was turned out on the common on 
Monday morning, and ‘‘roamed at his own sweet 
will” till Saturday, never, for some years, failing 
to come home on that afternoon without any search 
being necessary after the first few weeks. Frequently, 
he was never seen during the week by any of my 
relatives. 

About twenty years since I had a pet spaniel 
(Dash), exceedingly youthful and attached. His 
greatest pleasure was to go out with any member 
of the family, and no sooner was there any indication 
of their intention than his pleasure manifested itself 
in most frantic leaps and delighted barks. But on 
Sunday mornings, no matter what the prepara- 
tions nor how long about, poor Dash never moved. 

Evidently, he had acquired the habit from observ- 
ing the stillness of the house on that day, and never 
being invited out as on other mornings. In Scotland 
many testimonies have assured us that the rooks 
know perfectly well that they are safe from guns on 
the Sabbath day, and take their tether accordingly. 

About sixteen years ago I had a large terrier dog. 
At that time I was generally travelling in the week, 
returning on Friday evening. On that evening, and 
on no other, old Cherry would lie and watch for the 





* A fine example of the scrics-of-cight-squares movement was given 





appear that the number of points where two dissimilar 


in the ‘‘ Illustrated News” in 1972, consisting of the lines beginning 
with “ All nature is but art unknown to thee,” etc. 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


sound of the chaise with the greatest attention. If | 


anything prevented my return by eight o’clock, he left 
his watch-point as if painfully disappointed and out 
of temper with all about him. 2. ©. @ 


STRANGE EXHIBITION OF JEALOUSY IN A CAT. 

My constant companion at meal times, and very 
good company she is, is a tabby cat five years of 
age, with a remarkably short face, which is, how- 
ever, capable of a wonderful variety of expression. 
She follows me about like a little dog. When she 
hears me coming down-stairs humming a tune she 
makes strange sounds expressive of sympathy. The 
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her under the chin, put my finger between her teeth 


| and rubbed the roof of her mouth, pressed her tongue 


other day, while I was speaking, she watched my | ; 
| often contrives to bring the coveted morsel flying 


face so long and so intently as to excite the asto- 
nishment of a lady who was present. All that evening 
poor Tabitha lay in a dead sleep, the consequence, as 
I feel persuaded, of her desperate mental efforts, and 
consequent great loss of nerve force, in endeavouring, 
poor thing, to understand what I was talking about. 
She is yery irritable, and I am afraid I tease her too 
much now and then. On such occasions she fiercely 
shoots out her claws and strikes at me as if she 
intended to give me scrawls I should remember long 
and deeply. But by the time the claws touch my 
hand her tender heart prevents their doing me mis- 
chief. 
teeth never enter the skin. No matter how angry 
and chest with my forefinger smooth down instan- 
taneously her ruffled temper. J have never hurt her 
or frightened her in any way, always treating her as 
George Combe, on a notable occasion, did the little 
street urchins, permitting them to gratify their*natu- 
ral propensities in his presence, in order that he 
might look on and learn. ‘The moment I advance to 
the breakfast-table, Tabitha springs upon it, sits 
down near my cup and saucer, and anxiously awaits 
the arrival of “the eatables and drinkables.” When 
they come sho glances admiringly at the meat, and 
otherwise expresses her satisfaction by repeated sniff- 
ings and winkings at it. Then, before I have touched 
a morsel myself, she gently pats my hand, her dilated 
eyes are turned eagerly upon mine, and a rich melo- 
dious purr expresses her pleasurable anticipations. 
If I snatch a mouthful or two for myself before 
attending to her ladyship’s wants, Tabitha exchanges 
the touchings for absolute goadings, and that not 
with one paw, but with both alternately, the claws 
coming very far out, not with the intention of 
wounding me, but apparently irrepressible in their 
owner’s state of excitement. Last week she exhi- 
bited jealousy in a way which is worth chronicling. 
She was sitting in the usual place near my saucer, 
when another cat came along the floor and solicited 
alms, I gave her a little bit of meat, and afterwards 
some bread-and-butter, then another scrap of mutton. 
Tabitha all this time had remained as motionless as 
a stone. Just, however, as I sat up after reaching 
down the meat to the cat, Tabitha rose in her wrath, 
and lifting her right paw struck me a smart blow on 
the back of the hand, accompanying the assault with 
a peculiar growl which I shall never forget. Rage, 
reproach, jealousy, despair, were all strangely com- 
mingled in that wonderful growl. When she struck 
me I felt that her little frame was quivering with 
passion. I went to work at once to calm down this 
maddening emotion. I gave over feeding her hated 
rival and drove it away, called Tabitha by the most 
endearing names, gently scratched her head, stroked 





The same when she offers to bite me, the | 
’ 








between my thumb and forefinger, and then pre- 
sented her with a rabbit’s kidney, a delicacy for which 
she evinces a remarkable predilection. These mani- 
festations of penitence and enduring affection had 
the desired effect, and in a moment or two Tabitha 
vas again unmistakably the happiest of cats. 

Let me add that the inestimable importance of the 
human hand to its possessor, so eloquently dwelt on 
by Sir Charles Bell, is often brought to my mind 
while observing the efforts made by Tabitha to 
secure bits of meat over which I have purposely 
spread out my fingers. She darts her paw in, and 


towards her. Sometimes, however, she fetches it, or 
a portion of it, out on her claw, and then, like a 
monkey or a human being, raises it to her mouth, 
licking the paw afterwards that nothing may be lost. 


A PLUCKY LITTLE ANT. 

One day at Malvern my eyes were arrested by the 
spectacle of a very small black ant resolutely and 
° ; ¢ re ee . 
quickly dragging away with’ him the dead body of a 
large blue-bottle fly, apparently a score of times his 
own weight. I put down a finger on the coveted 
carcass, and then it was very pleasant to note tlie 


: Sop ’ r | effect of this unexpected embargo on the ant’s mind. 
she is, a soft word and a gentle stroking of her head | H i z : 
: | He tugged desperately at the body again and again, 


Failing in his efforts to move it, he went to the 
other end, and tried there his utmost strength and 
skill. Then I let the spoil go for a second or two, 
and the agile, resolute little fellow lost no time in 
hurrying on with his heavy Joad. Again I put a 
stop to the ant’s gallop, and again he struggled 
desperately with me for the body, altogether ignoring 
my superior might, and apparently determined on 
parting with his life rather than with his prey. 
After the contest had lasted about ten minutes, 7 
yielded, and the diminutive sable warrior rushed off 
victoriously with his richly-merited booty. 


ANTS AND THEIR MILCH-COWS. 


It is well known that the insects known as 
aphides, or plant-lice, are used by the ants as cows. 
In the pleasing ‘‘ Letters of Rusticus,” the writer 
says he has often watched an ant go from one aphis 
to another, stand behind each, and gently squeeze 
the body with its forelegs; perhaps one aphis in ten, 
not more, will give out a small drop of honey as 
clear as crystal, which the ants instantly swallow. 
“The ants,” he adds, ‘“‘take much more care of the 
aphides than the aphides do of themselves; they 
are sad, dull, stupid creatures. It is very pretty to 
see the licking, and washing, and cleansing, and 
caressing which the ants constantly bestow on them. 
When the aphides cast their skin, the ants instantly 
carry it away, nor will they let any dirt or rubbish 
remain among them or on them. But the most 
amusing care of the ant is guarding the aphides from 
the attacks of that little parasitic fly whose opera- 
tions Mr. Haliday has so well described. You must 
have seen a sheep-dog run over the backs of a whole 
flock of sheep when closely crowded together, in 
order to bring back some sinner that has gone 
astray; so will the ants in the hot sunshine run 
about over an establishment of aphides, driving 
away the rascally parasite that is for ever hovering 
over to destroy them.” 8. L. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
—The forty-third annual meeting of the Association commences 
its sittings, at Bradford, on the 17th September. The president 
elect is James Prescott Joule, F.R.s., distinguished for his 
researches in the higher departments of physical and mathe- 
matical science. The vice-presidents are the Earl of Rosse, 
Lord Houghton, Mr. Forster, m.p., Mr. Gassiot, F.R.s., Pro- 
fessor Phillips, F.R.s., Mr. Hawkshaw, F.n.s., and the Mayor 
of Bradford. . 


CLierKs UNEMPLOYED.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his debate upon the pay of the Civil Service, argued that it was 
a mere question of ‘‘ supply and demand,” and in no way to be 
regulated by the purchasing power of money. If the salaries 
were to be raised when the necessaries of life were dear, they 
ought on the same principle to be reduced when these necessaries 
of life became cheap. The reply to this in the House was that 
the Government had already admitted the principle and acted 
upon it, having raised various salaries on the ground of the 
general advancement in the cost of living. Out of the House 
the reply was made, by the press, that the supply of candidates 
might be equal to any demand, but not the supply of properly- 
qualified candidates ; also that the principle might be extended 
to chiefs as well as subordinates, and that the official work of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other public servants could 
be undertaken and performed equally well at a far lower scale 
of remuneration! Mr, Gladstone, while promising inquiry in 
special cases, took the same general ground as Mr. Lowe, and 
made the following remarkable statement as to the excessive 
supply of clerkly labours: ‘‘If the clerks ofa merchant in the 
city of Londen struck work, would he find any difficulty in 
replacing them? At this moment 4,000 qualified clerks were 
seeking employment there and unable to obtain it. With 
what justice to these men were measures proposed—not for 
inquiry, because inquiry was disregarded and almost despised— 
but wholesale and sweeping measures for augmenting the rates 
of remuneration for public servants when there were multitudes 
of respectable and competent men who would gladly, if they 
could, take the places of the very worst paid of such servants ?” 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement leads us to repeat a remark made on 
a former occasion, that multitudes of those who press into the 
ill-paid position of clerks out of false notions of ‘‘ respecta- 
bility,” could find ready and well-remunerated occupation if 
trained in many departments of skilled labour. There is 
constant demand for such labour, both at home and abroad. 


New Zeatanp Census.—The result of a census of New 
Zealand, taken for the night of the 27th of February, 1871, has 
just been issued under the authority of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. In a little more than three years there has been an 
increase in the colony of 37,725 persons, or 17°25 per cent., the 
total population being 256,393. The tables of the occupations 
of the people show that 11,079 were engaged in commerce and 
manufactures, 18,863 in agriculture, and 20,226 in mining. 
The total native population is, as nearly as it can be ascer- 
tained, 37,502. 


BRAZIL DESCRIBED BY AN ENGLISH Emicrant.—Lord 
Ducie has published a letter received by one of his tenants in 
Oxfordshire, from a labourer who had been tempted to emigrate 
to Brazil. The letter is not only interesting as giving a stranger’s 
notion of the country, but as showing the average education and 
training of an English agricultural labourer in the nineteenth 
century. 

**Curitiba, 

‘“*Sir,—I right these few lines to you hopeing to find you 
quite well as I am Glad to say it leaves myself but the rest of 
the famely is not so well I am sorry to tell you that I have lost 
2 of our Children that is George he was 9 years Old and also 
the Babey and I have another not likely to get better that is 
litte] Polle so we have mett with some troubles we found it all a 
fulse Pretence we are not likely to do no good hear we hear they 
have got Mr. Alsop Confined in Rio for Bringing us all out and 
drawing up such false tales to get us hear they have not put us 
on no Land yet nor we don’t know when they will tho we are 
very near the Colleny of Assungay but there is peopel comeing 
to us from the Colleny every week half Pined to death so we 
dont want to go the liveing is just what was reported only we 
have Bread allowed hear, but not when we get to the Colleny 
flower is Yd. and 8d. per pound thear is Black Beens and Rice 
and sweet Potatoes but them we cant eat and they Bake all the 





Bread in small Loves 3 of them Bates an ounce short of a pound 
weight and they alow us 2 of these per day and we are put in 
wooden Sheds hear are 7 famelies in this 1 and out of the 7 
famelies we have Buried 8 Children. We should be all Glad 
to get Back and they ought to be made to send us back too, 
Brizilens dont reacon to eat Bread and the Language is Portugue 
Edward has got a good shop he is with a Scotchman and so he 
is Looking well So we conclude with our Best Respects to all 


inquireing Friends and I remain your Humbel Servent, 


GEORGE ARNOLD. 

“P.S.—I forgot to tell you what sort of a country it is. I 
must tell you that it ought to be called Allhills instead of 
Brazils for that is just What it is and the hills are all over trees 
and rubish their is no Grass at all that is good for anything and 
there is bitts of Indian corne in some odd places. But up in the 
Collene there is no Chance of getting their Crops neither of 
Black Beens nor Indean Corn for the Whild pigs and the 
Monkes will fetch it all in the nights and that is Chief of what 
they grow their are plenty of Orenge trees and figs and Benaners 
in some places that they took us but their is none hear and 
Coffee takes 5 years to get a crop it grows on trees and their is 
plenty of Slaves hear but their is no Game Only very Larg and 
small snakes and Grass hoppers and toads nearly as big as Hedge 
hogs you dont want no more ground than you can dig ploughs 
is no use to run up Mountains and their is large water falls and 
Calico 2s. 6d. per yard and print is dearer than that and every- 
thing is awfull Deer. We are 7 miles from this City But it is 
Nothing so Big as Churehhill tho it is called a Citty please right 
Back for we are informed that all the letters are opened and 
stoped if they dont sute.” 


There are some points in George Arnold’s letter which hinder 
his report being taken as a sure testimony as to the chances of 
getting on asanemigrant. Flour, or “flower,” as he calls it, 
is 8d. or 9d.a pound ; and ‘‘ there is black beens, rice, and sweet 
potatoes, but them we can’t eat.” No wonder he says he is 
‘*half‘pined to death.’ There is no chance of getting crops in, 
he says, for the wild pigs and monkeys. Fencing and watching 
are needed of a different kind from what serves in the old 
country. All the emigrants do not appear to be equally at their 
wits’ end and disheartened, for we are told that ‘‘ Edward has 
got a good shop, he is with a Scotchman, and so he looks well.” 
The Scotchman probably had learned to eat beans, rice, and 
sweet potatoes, and other diet of the country, and Edward had 
followed the good example and thriven accordingly. 


PAPER FROM PinE-TREES.—A prospectus has been issued of 
a Swedish Paper Company, to purchase some freehold estates 
and forests in the province of Smaland, in Sweden, for manu- 
facturing wood pulp and paper suitable for newspapers, printing, 
and other purposes, for which it is stated the wood pulp of the 
white pine of Sweden has proved to be a specially cheap and 
well-adapted raw material. 


CockFicHTInc.—Of the too frequent existence of a taste for 
cruel and brutal sports, notwithstanding the boasted advance- 
ment in civilisation, a recent case at Eddisbury Petty Sessions, 
in Cheshire, gave sad proof. An international match between 
English and Irish cocks took place. The police having obtained 
information, arrested many of the guilty persons, some of whom, 
we are told, were ‘‘in high social position.” This is not sur- 
prising when we know the patronage given to the cruel sport of 
pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham and other gun-club resorts. 
At Eddisbury ‘the police found in a harness-room a cock-pit 
built of sods and surrounded with seats for the spectators. In 
the room were a number of steel spurs for attaching to the legs 
of the birds. There was also provision made for the sick and 
wounded—a bowl of vinegar and water and a bowl of sherry, 
together with an ample supply of sponges. No fewer than 34 
live cocks and several dead ones were found in various places, 
the dead birds showing that they-had either been killed in 
battle or been so badly injured as to necessitate their being put 
out of pain. The manner in which the cocks were prepared for 
fighting was this: The natural spurs were cut off, the body 
completely plucked, the throat shaved, and the head denuded of 
everything in the shape of feathers which would enable the op- 
posing bird to obtain a hold, and so stop the fight. Matters were 
so arranged that the only way in which the bird could —_ 
was by winning the battle.” A fine of £5 was the slight puntsh- 
ment given for an offence deserving whipping by the hangman, 
or 4 manth in prison on bread and water, with hard labour. 
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